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Latino Modern Dance pe Celebrate Heritage, Not Columbus 
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‘The week’s forecast along the Wasatch Front should include plen- 
e clouds and possible rain. Highs 
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CANYONLANDS 5-DAY FORECAST 


Canyonlands and Moab will have partly cloudy conditions today 
isolated afternoon and evening thunderstorms 
or at 100 degrees could be 
emain in the 60s. However, 
hould ¢ clear away somewhat beginning Tuesday. But 
the chance of afternoon or evening thunderstorms will 
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Hot weather will stay in the interior West 
for the next several days as a sprawling 
high pressure center which extends to 
40,000 feet over Utah remains strong. 

‘The clockwise flow around the high will 
help direct very cool air from central Cana- 
da toward the Great Lakes and, by mid: 
week, into the interior Northeast, 

Meanwhile. the abundant flow of mois 
ture into the Ohio Valley has diminished, so 
any showers the next couple of days will be 
scattered 

A strong cold front will deliver another 
surge of unseasonably cold air to the north. 
ern Plains and northern Great Lakes 

Since the moisture supply is limited. 
most of the showers across the region today 
will produce less than 0.25 inches of rain. 
Gusty winds from the north will develop in 
the wake of the front. Isolated frost will 





occur in northern Minnesota overnight. 
Partly to mostly sunny and warm weather 
will cover a large area from Tennessee and 
Ohio River Valleys to southern New Eng- 
land. Clouds and a few showers will devel- 
op this afternoon from northern Ilinois to 
northern New England as the cold front 
approaches from the Great Lakes States. 








As the front moves into the Northeast on 
Monday. it will begin to gather additional 
moisture, producing 2 mainly cloudy day 
with showers in the interior. In the South- 
east, scattered thunderstorms will form in 
the sultry air within 150 miles of the coast. 
‘The interior will be mainly sunny and warm 
with moderate humidity 


A jet stream disturbance will contribute 
to strong slow-moving thunderstorms in 
parts of northeastern Texas 
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companies to perform this week 
at American Dance Festival West 

The 500th anniversary of Co- 
lumbus’ voyage to the New World 
has vaulted a number of Latin 
American dance companies this 
season to festivals in Europe and 
the United States. To Ms. Reyes 
and many of her colleagues, how- 
ever, the quincentennial is noth- 
ing to celebrate. 

“I am hurt by festivals that cel- 
ebrate the meeting of two cul- 
tures,” Ms. Reyes said. “The 
Spaniards conquered us. It was 
the violation of one culture by an- 
other. 1 don't dance for Colum- 
bus.” 

She ignores themes of con- 
quest, drawing inspiration instead 
from her Andean heritage: native 
birds, myths and the energy and 
beauty of her female ancestors. 

Venzuelan Hercilia Lopez, 
whose company Contradanza 
opens the festival Monday along 
with Diquis Tiquis, a Costa Rican 
troupe, will perform three solos, 
including Martha Clarke's “Noc- 
turne.” 

I look to my Caribbean roots, 
Venezuelan pop culture or even 








American Dance Festival 
West is bringing companies 
from around the world to per- 
form in Utah. But some partici- 
pants in this Olympics of mod- 
ern dance reportedly will wear 
costumes made by the gods. 
(See related story on E-1). 

The renowned Pilobolus 
Dance Theatre is expected to 
perform a work in the nude at 
Salt Lake City’s Capitol The- 
atre. The respected Japanese- 
born team Eiko & Koma, slated 








Dance Festival May Feature Nude Performers 


at the University of Utah, often 
dance their minimalist pieces 
au naturel 

When festival officials 
learned these companies might 
dance naked, they opted to in- 
form patrons rather than cen- 
sor an art form. 

Box office employees called 
the 350 people who had pur- 
chased advance tickets for Pi- 
lobolus and Eiko & Koma. Not 
one ticket has been returned. 

— Ann Poore 








classics before I look to Spain,” 
Ms. Lopez. “Most often I stress 
the individual search to overcome 
the forms forced on them. That's 
movement, that's life.” 

A similar inward turn takes 
Aulmomonto, a company that 
performs Tuesday with Ms 
Reyes, toward the abstract 

In their work "Caligrafia," M 
guel Azcue, an Ecuadoran trained 
in Havana, traces the pain that in- 
dividuals endure as they come to 
understand the limitations of 
their lives. 

He and his partners, Tati Valle- 


Riestra and Robert Robles, repeat 
undulating movements as they 
squirm to escape their circum- 
stances. 


“We don't perform it to get our 
culture across,” said Ms. Valle- 
Riestra. “We're searching for an 
identity apart from the one we've 
been given, to create our own. It is 
a universal aspiration, no?” 


The Latin American choreogra- 
phers perform at 8 p.m. Monday 
through Thursday at the Univer- 
sity of Utah's Marriott Center for 
Dance. 





Group Guides Vietnam Vets Through VA-Benefits Maze 
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Orange Class Pro- 
gram, 

Mr. Thornton has been through 
a lot since then. Now, collecting 
payments for total disability, he 
wants to help other veterans un- 
ravel the mysteries of the Veter- 
ans Administration bureaucracy 
so they, too, may receive financial 
and therapeutic help. 

From the Agent Orange assis- 
tance program alone, a veteran 
can receive up to $12,800 a year. 
Post-traumatic stress disorder is 
also a compensable disability with 
the VA. 

In his Murray apartment, Mr. 
Thornton points to inch-thick files 
of documents required for veter- 
ans’ compensation for Agent Or- 
ange victims and post-traumatic 
stress sufferers. It's no wonder 
many veterans don’t go after what 
they deserve, he says. 

“Half of the Vietnam veterans 
don't know what the hell is avail- 
able to them,” says Mr. Thornton. 
“Most veterans don't know where 
to go, what benefits are available. 
They don't know what the VA can 
do for them.” 

So about a month ago, he enlist- 
ed as a volunteer at the Cottage 
Program, a drug and alcohol pro- 
gram that has received Agent Or- 
ange compensation grants to help 
veterans. 

‘I have everything to make it 
work for them,” he says, His edu- 
cation and fearlessness in the face 
of reams of complicated forms — 
coupled with the fact that he has 
time on his hands — make him the 
ideal volunteer. 

“We work together with 
Chuck,” says Bernie Boswell, ex- 
ecutive director of the Cottage 
Program, 57 W. South Temple, 
Suite 420, in Salt Lake City. “He 
has been absolutely invaluable as 
a volunteer.” 

For example, Mr. Thornton put 
together a manual that covers all 
aspects of what veterans’ entitle- 
ments are and how to get them. 
“He has done enough of it for us 
to make a real impact on the Viet- 
nam veteran,” says Mr. Boswell. 

That’s not easy. Vietnam veter- 
ans generally mistrust anything 
associated with the VA system, 
Mr. Thornton says. 

One of the Cottage Program’s 
staffers, Mitch Godfrey, scours 
the homeless shelters and hobo 
camps to find veterans who could 
benefit from the $165,000 that 
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Bernie Boswell, left, runs the Cottage Program, where he and vol- 
unteer Charles Thornton, right, help Vietnam veterans wade 
through the paperwork to get compensation in Agent Orange cases, 


the Cottage Program is granted 
each year as part of the Agent Or- 
ange assistance program. The 
only other grantee in Utah is at 
Utah State University. 

But the money runs out Dec. 31, 
1994, so Mr. Thornton, Mr. Bos- 
well and Mr. Godfrey are staging 
a frontal assault to get everyone 
eligible signed up for what they 
deserve. 

The Cottage Program also uses 
the money to help veterans’ fam- 
ilies. Survivors may be eligible for 
some of the funds, Mr. Thornton 
explains. 

Anyone who thinks they might 


be eligible can reach Mr, Thorn- 
ton through the Cottage Program. 
Also, those who fee] they might 
know someone else who could 
benefit is encouraged to contact 
the program. 

On Aug. 26, a regional confer- 
ence for Agent Orange assistance 
program will begin at Salt Lake 
City’s Red Lion Hotel to train 
grantees how to help Vietnam vet- 
erans, Case management, advoca- 
cy and family-skills training will 
be included, Mr. Boswell says. 

An Aug, 27 session of the three- 
day conference will be open to the 
public. 


Principal Plans to Scrap Old System, Start From Scratch 
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said. “A lot of community mem- 
bers have expertise in the real 
world that students need to see.” 
Students observing real people in 
the workplace, from artists to 
zoologists, is essential for a rele- 
vant education, he said. 

@ Learning projects: Students 
will have the opportunity to de- 
velop self-tailored educational 
ventures involving all aspects of 
learning. For example, a student 
might choose to study and write 
about marathon running. The stu- 


dent could spend a quarter re- 
searching all areas on the topic, 
including proper nutrition, skele- 
tal structure of the legs, history of 
the marathon, and then write it on 
a word processor for credit. 
@-Early graduation; “If a stu- 
dent is qualified and we can no 
longer stimulate him, then we 
need to get him out of here and 
into a place where he can learn.” 
Students should be able to work at 
their own pace. When they are 
ready for college, let them go. 
And the school itself is in ques- 
tion. “Students shouldn't keep 
their noses in dull textbooks when 


they can learn more in the real 
textbook — our community." 

He envisions a close working 
relationship between Highland 
and area businesses so students 
can apply what they learn. 

Salt Lake Board of Education 
President Alan Mecham said Mr. 
Schackett's background in re- 
structuring was part of the reason 
for his selection as Highland’s 
new principal. 

“Education seems to be floun- 
dering in the past 10 or 20 years,” 
he said. “There is a lot of feeling 
that something must change.” 


Great Salt Lake Is Now Officially a Place for the Birds 
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and Argentina have waters desig- 
nated as sites of hemispheric im- 
portance. 


Salt-water expert Joseph Jehl, 
director of Research for the 
Hubbs-Sea World Research Insti- 
tute, said the Great Salt Lake — 
where 36 species of shorebirds 
have been identified — is perhaps 
the most diverse ecosystem of its 
kind in the world. 


But, as George Finney, chair- 
man of the Western Shorebird 
Reserve Network Council said, 


v 


each site plays a key role in host- 
ing millions of long-distance mi- 
grants. 


“Every site is a treasure,” he 
said. “Some shorebirds travel 
from the Arctic all the way to 
southern South America. They 
are dependent on these refueling 
stops. Each site is important to 
the survival of a species.” 


Because the Great Salt Lake is 
now a site of hemispheric impor- 
tance and part of a larger world 
family of shorebird sites, each 
speaker stressed the importance 
of preserving it. 


"This is a 1,500-square-mile re- 
fueling depot for birds,” said Don 
Paul, chief of information for the 
Division of Wildlife Resources 
and one of Utah's premier ex- 
perts on Great Salt Lake shore- 
birds. “Its one-half million acres 
of wetlands are part of this flight 
path. We have a moral and ethical 
obligation to protect this special 
place.” 


As families gathered for a day 
of field trips to other Great Salt 
Lake marshes, and young chil- 
dren discovered the joy of watch- 
ing birds, most agreed with that 
assessment. 





